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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen, 

It  is  my  privilege  to  address  you  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session^  and  to  welcome  you  here  in 
the  name  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  I  desire  to  do  this 
very  cordially,  and  to  assure  you  that  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  which  I  have  the  honour  for  the  moment 
to  represent,  wish  very  sincerely  to  employ  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  aid  you  in  attaining  that  know- 
ledge of  your  future  profession  which  it  is  their  duty  to 
impart ;  and  I  am  sure  I  m.ay  add  that  they  desire  to 
establish  between  you  and  themselves  such  a  feeling 
of  mutual  confidence,  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  come 
and  seek  from  them  a  solution  of  whatever  difficulties 
you  may  experience  in  the  prosecution  of  your  labours. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
this  Medical  School  makes  steady  and  satisfactory  pro- 
gress at  every  point.  In  all  essential  things  we  are  as 
fully  equipped,  and  are  as  much  alive,  as  any  school  in 
the  kingdom.  We  have  in  this  noble  building  every 
accommodation  and  facility  provided  for  us  which  the 
most  fastidious  could  desire ;  and  no  excuse  can  be 
offered  if  any  subject  is  not  taught  thoroughly  and 
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completely.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  ever  held  a  pro- 
minent and  honoured  place  in  this  University,  and  it  is 
our  ambition  to  sustain  its  reputation.  We  rejoice  in 
the  renewed  vigour  which  our  Alma  Mater  has  imbibed 
on  this  breezy  western  hill,  and  we  feel  all  the  ambition 
and  incentive  which  the  illustrious  traditions  of  cen- 
turies are  calculated  to  awaken,  to  render  ourselves  not 
wholly  unworthy  to  fill  the  places  long  adorned  by  men 
whose  names  are  still  honoured,  and  whose  reputation 
has  thrown  a  halo  over  this  seat  of  learning. 

Medicine  has  in  late  years  fully  partaken  of  that  re- 
markable advancement  which  has  marked  all  the  other 
sciences.  The  boundaries  of  knowledge  in  these  times 
are  so  rapidly  extending  that  the  labour  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits  has  been  greatly 
augmented.  It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since  the 
great  Cullen  taught  Practice  of  Physic,  Materia  Medica, 
Botany,  and  Chemistry  in  this  school.  How  vastly  ex- 
tended are  all  these  departments  now,  and  how  utterly 
beyond  being  compressed  into  the  short  time  which 
Cullen  devoted  to  each  ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  new  Clinical  Hospital 
is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  as,  when  opened — as  we 
believe  it  will  certainly  be  next  Avinter  session— it  will 
mark  a  very  important  era  in  our  school.  The  close 
connection  which  can  then  be  established  between  the 
systematic  and  practical  studies  cannot  but  powerfully 
contribute  to  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  both  of  teachers 
and  of  students. 

I  would  here  at  the  outset  pay  our  humble  tribute  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Rainy  for  the  remarkable  liberality 
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he  has  shown  in  establishing  Bursaries  in  connection 
with  the  Medical  Faculty.  Such  foundations  were  much 
required,  as  the  Medical  Department  of  this  University 
has  not  hitherto  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  in  this 
respect  as  some  of  the  other  Faculties;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  disputed  that  when  Bursaries  are  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously bestowed,  as  these  doubtless  will  be,  they  are 
capable  of  producing  a  most  beneficial  influence.  May 
the  venerable  and  distinguished  man  who  has  bestowed 
upon  us  this  liberal  endowment  be  long  spared  to  go 
in  and  out  among  us,  and  aid  us  by  his  wise  and  valued 
counsel ! 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  large  proportion  of  my 
hearers  come  to  join  the  Medical  Classes  for  the 
first  time,  and  that  to  many  of  you  a  University  life  is 
new,  and  possibly  somewhat  strange.  Let  me  remind 
you  that  the  function  of  such  an  Institution  as  this  is 
not  so  much  to  educate  you  as  to  give  you  every  facility 
to  educate  yourselves.  All  education  which  is  really 
good  and  permanently  useful  is  self-obtained.  Here 
you  will  be  directed  in  your  studies — aided  and  en- 
couraged— you  will  be  shown  the  right  path,  and  your 
zeal,  I  hope,  kindled  and  fed  ;  but  it  is  to  yourselves 
you  must  mainly  look  ;  and  if  you  fail  in  the  end,  it  will 
be  chiefly  yourselves  you  must  blame.  A  University 
seeks  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  whole  intellectual 
life, — ^to  give  you  the  best  general  culture,  so  that  you 
can  with  most  ease  and  advantage  imbibe  special  know- 
ledge, and  apply  it  to  most  use.  We,  your  teachers, 
must  of  course  supply  you  with  facts  and  deductions, 
but  we  shall  best  serve  you  by  rousing  your  self-activity. 
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by  exciting  your  enthusiasm  and  desire  to  learn,  and 
indicating  hoiv  to  pursue  your  vocation,  and  where 
materials  are  best  found.  Here  you  will  enjoy  remark- 
able advantages  as  regards  books,  and  if  you  are  taught 
how  best  to  utilize  these,  you  will  gain  much.  Your 
education  is  a  life-long  affair.  Begun  in  some  measure 
in  the  cradle,  it  ends  only  in  the  grave.  Every- day 
and  hour,  every  passing  thought  and  feeling,  adds  its 
quota  of  good  or  ill, — every  act  and  wish,  well  or  ill- 
directed,  goes  to  form  the  character,  and  train  it  'for  its 
future  destiny.  At  College,  impelled  by  all  the  fervour 
of  youth,  receptive  of  every  surrounding  influence,  and 
with  judgments  yet  immature,  many  dangers  surround 
you,  and  to  avoid  or  overcome  them  there  is  need  of 
constant  control  and  watchfulness.  Many  come  here 
fresh  from  the  happy  restraints  of  home,  and  at  an  age 
when  pleasure  is  the  chief  end,  and  indolence  a  besetting 
sin ;  and  being  cast  loose,  as  it  were,  on  a  great  city, 
forget  their  duty,  and  the  foundations  of  their  character 
are  sapped.  Let  me  implore  of  you  to  be  careful.  In 
a  thoughtless  moment  you  may  lay  up  a  store  of  bitter 
regrets  which  long  years  may  fail  to  assuage,  and  habits 
may  very  quickly  be  acquired  which  will  finally  destroy 
your  happiness  ;  for,  as  expressed  by  Horace,  "  a  new 
cask  will  long  retain  the  flavour  of  the  first  liquor  with 
which  it  is  impregnated."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
imbibe  the  true  genius  of  this  place,  you  will  acquire  a 
fit  estimate  of  your  own  exceeding  ignorance,  with  a 
becoming  reverence  for  intellectual  conquests,  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  great  in  the  past,  for  high  aims 
and  exatled  ambition,  and  you  will  strive  so  to  guide 
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yourselves  as  to  bring  no  discredit  on  your  "  Alma 
Mater." 

Now,  this  leads  me  to  say,  there  are  few  things  yon 
should  be  more  careful  of  at  the  outset  of  your  career 
than  the  friendships  and  companionships  you  form. 
The  mutual  influence  thus  exercised  may  be  a  great 
power  for  good  or  evil,  and  is  always  a  very  important 
element  in  education.  We  are  all  by  nature  socially 
inclined,  and  in  youth  the  closest  and  most  lasting  ties 
of  friendship  are  cemented,  and  these,  if  well  placed, 
form  the  greatest  charms  of  life.  A  friend  is  to  one  a 
second  self  His  observations  and  thoughts  supplement 
and  correct  our  own.  He  draws  us  out  of  our  shell, 
and  counteracts  our  selfishness.  If  he  be  our  superior, 
we  gain  by  the  contact,  but  if  he  be,  on  the  contrary, 
beneath  us  in  what  is  good,  we  lose  by  associating  with 
him.  We  unconsciously  approximate  to  him  in  any 
case,  we  assimilate  his  habits  and  opinions,  and  thus 
grow  to  be  like  him  for  good  or  evil.  Is  there  not  in 
all  this,  then,  reason  to  be  careful  ? 

Further,  it  is  now  in  the  Spring  time  of  your  lives 
that  the  foundations  are  to  be  laid  on  which,  in  after 
years,  you  must  build  a  Temple  either  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, or  of  wood  and  stubble  If  you  sow  sparingly  you 
will  also  reap  sparingly.  You  have  now  a  courage  and 
an  energy  which,  as  your  years  advance,  will  become 
impaired  and  dulled,  and  you  will  mourn  over  it,  for  it 
will  not  come  to  you  again.  Life  soon  loses  those 
roseate  hues  which  gladden  its  morning  and  make  work 
a  pleasure,  and  assumes  a  weariness  which  first  makes 
us  procrastinate  in  action  and  finally  rest.  Interests 
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very  different  and  far  more  mean  and  selfish  than  those 
you  should  be  conscious  of  here  fill  the  brain,  and 
retard  the  advancement ;  and  if  we  do  not  even  lose 
what  we  have  gained,  we  fail  to  make  many  con- 
quests. Our  best  work  is  done  in  early  manhood, — 
i.e.,  the  work  which  moulds  the  life,  determines  the 
career,  and  foreshadows  the  result.  It  is  now,  then, 
while  your  energies  are  fresh,  that  your  future  is  to  be 
forecast, — that  those  habits  and  that  knowledge  are  to 
be  acquired  which  will  give  you  the  victory.  In'  Medi- 
cine, especially,  we  cannot  go  back  and  re-learn.  There 
is  no  time.  Our  science  is  one  which  is  ever  advancing, 
and  which  will  give  you  constant  occupation  to  keep 
up  with  its  changes,  so  that  if  you  trust  to  acquire  in 
the  future  those  fundamental  doctrines  which  you  should 
learn  once  and  for  all  now,  you  will  find  out  the  grievous 
error  when  it  is  too  late.  The  time  allotted  for  your 
student's  work  is  very  brief  It  is  only  when  you  come 
to  understand  what  an  enormous  field  Medicine  covers 
that  you  will  comprehend  how  you  must  employ  every 
moment  you  have  got  to  explore  it.  You  cannot  afford 
to  lose  time  in  sloth  or  idleness.  You  must  master 
each  subject  in  its  own  place  and  time,  and  roll  nothing 
over  on  the  future.  Your  whole  student  career  so  hangs 
together  that  one  portion  must  be  fairly  mastered  before 
you  can  properly  understand  the  next,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  summit  is  reached  that,  looking  back,  you  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  how  each  part  has  fitted  into 
and  been  the  complement  of  the  other. 

Possibly  the  most  important  good  you  can  obtain  at 
college  is  to  imbibe  a  deep  love  for  truth  and  know- 
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ledge.    Man  naturally  thirsts  for  knowledge,  as  the 
traveller  in  the  desert  longs  for  the  shaded  fountain. 
Plato  has  called  man,  not  inaptly,  "the  hunter  of  truth," 
■ — that  truth  which  is  the  expression  of  God's  mind 
and  nature.    No  motive  has  proved  a  more  powerful 
incentive  to  man  than  the  desire  to  learn.     No  danger 
or  trial  has  barred  the  way  to  those  who  determined 
to  pursue  it.     Investigations  conducted  in  secret  and 
amidst  every  difficulty  have  often  resulted  in  incalcul- 
able benefits  to  nations,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.     The  search  after  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  from  God  to  man.    So  far  as 
we  know,  such  seeking  after  may  occupy  him  for  ever. 
When  freed  from  the  imperfections  and  weaknesses  of 
the  human  frame  and  earthly  appliances — from  the  dim 
insight  and  scanty  opportunities  of  the  present  life, — 
he  will  enjoy  the  treasures  of  all  worlds,  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  is  the  Solver  of  all  mysteries,  and  the  Com- 
prehender  of  all  knowledge. 

That  a  love  for  general  literature  is  the  happiest  taste 
a  man  can  contract,  is  borne  ample  testimony  to  by  all 
our  greatest  thinkers.  "  Happy  are  those  who  love  to 
read,"  exclaimed  Fenelon  ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  the 
Egyptians  not  inaptly  termed  a  library  "the  remedy  for 
the  diseases  of  the  soul,"  and  they  might  have  added, 
with  truth,  for  much  of  the  weariness,  the  restless  am- 
bition, the  trifling  worries,  and  the  temptations,  and  the 
sins  of  life.  Sydney  Smith  has  in  one  passage  so 
well  and  forcibly  expressed  what  I  have  tried  to  say, 
that  I  make  no  apology  for  quoting  him.  He  says,  "  I 
solemnly  declare  that  but  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
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I  should  consider  the  lot  of  the  meanest  hedger  and 
ditcher  as  preferable  to  that  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
man,  for  the  fire  of  our  minds  is  like  the  fire  which  the 
Persians  burn  in  the  mountains — it  flames  night  and 
day,  and  is  immortal,  and  not  to  be  quenched  !  Upon 
something  it  nuLst  act  and  feed — upon  the  pure  spirit 
of  knowledge,  or  the  foul  dregs  of  polluting  passions. 
Therefore  when  I  say  in  conducting  your  understand- 
ings love  knowledge  with  a  great  love,  with  a  vehement 
love,  with  a  love  co-eval  with  life,  what  do  I  say  but 
love  innocence,  love  virtue,  love  purity  of  conduct, 
love  that  which  if  you  are  rich  and  great  Avill 
sanctify  the  blind  fortune  which  has  made  you  so,  and 
make  men  call  it  justice,  love  that  which  will  comfort  you, 
adorn  you,  never  quit  you;  which  will  open  to  you  the 
kingdom  of  thought,  and  all  the  boundless  regions  of 
conception,  as  an  asylum  against  the  cruelty,  the  in- 
justice, and  the  pain  which  may  be  your  lot  in  the  outer 
world — that  will  make  your  motives  habitually  great 
and  honourable,  and  light  up  in  an  instant  a  thousand 
noble  disdains  at  the  very  thought  of  meanness  and  of 
fraud.  Therefore,  if  any  young  man  have  embarked 
his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  let  him  go  on  with- 
out doubting  or  fearing  the  event,  let  him  not  be 
intimidated  by  the  cheerless  beginnings  of  knowledge, 
by  the  darkness  from  which  she  springs,  by  the  diffi- 
culties which  hover  around  her,  by  the  wretched  habita- 
tions in  which  she  dwells,  by  the  want  and  sorrow  which 
sometimes  journey  in  her  train ;  let  him  ever  follow  her  as 
the  angel  that  guards  him,  and  as  the  genius  of  his  life. 
She  will  bring  him  out  at  last  into  the  light  of  day,  and 
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exhibit  him  to  the  world  comprehensive  in  acquirements, 
fertile  in  resources,  rich  in  imagination,  strong  in  reason- 
ing, prudent  and  powerful  above  his  fellows,  in  all  the 
relations  and  in  all  the  offices  of  life."  The  wise  King 
expresses  the  same  thing  in  language  which  will  be 
heard  in  all  time, — "  When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine 
heart  and  knov/ledge  is  pleasant  to  thy  soul,  discretion 
shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee. 
Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom  and  the  man 
that  getteth  understanding,  for  the  merchandise  of  it  is 
better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  of  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than 
rubies,'  and  all  the  things  that  thou  canst  desire  are  not 
to  be  compared  unto  her." 

Literary    tastes    are    of    incalculable    service  to 
medical  men.     A  doctor  should  be  a  man  of  varied 
knowledge  ;  he  should  be  in  the  best  sense  a  man 
of  the  world.      Every  year  general  culture  spreads, 
and    if  medical  men   are   to    retain    their  place  in 
the  social  scale,  they  must  be  something  more  than 
mere  doctors.    To  understand  not  a  few  of  the  most  , 
prevalent  ailments,  to  comprehend  many  of  the  influ- 
ences which  he  has  to  contend  with,  the  practitioner 
must  be  a  liberal-minded,  well-informed,  observing  man, 
whose  knowledge  has  been  widened  by  a  large  experi- 
ence.   But,  further,  it  is  by  a  cultivation  of  general 
literature  chiefly  that  that  detestible  narrowness  of  spirit 
which  is  such  a  canker  to  our  profession  is  to  be  corrected, 
and  men's  minds  expanded  to  see  beyond  the  narrow 
horizon  which  surrounds  him.    The  "  Idola  Speeds " 
forms  the  great  stumbling  block  to  medical  practitioners. 
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The  whole  man  is  dwarfed  by  a  too  exclusive  devotion 
to  such  pursuits  as  ours,  and  thus  envy  and  malicious 
detraction  from  the  merits  of  others  take  the  place  of 
that  all-extending  charity  which  is  the  crown  of  life,  and 
which,  while  it  excels  faith  and  hope,  never  faileth. 

In  the  great  thoughts  of  the  best  men  of  all  times 
and  countries,  as  expressed  in  their  works,  we  have  food 
to  refresh  us  when  weary,  to  distract  us  when  anxious, 
and  to  give  us  happy  reflections  and  contentment.  In 
the  trying  years  when  a  man  is  waiting  for  a  chance  to 
distinguish  himself,  and  hope  is  apt  to  faint,  such  tastes 
as  I  have  mentioned  yield  a  noble  return,  and  form  a 
powerful  safe-guard  against  vice.  He  who  has  become 
familiar  with  the  noble  sentiments  which  good  men  of  all 
times  have  recorded  for  our  solace  cannot  do  a  low  or 
mean  thing,  and  as  he  can  always  pleasantly  occupy 
himself,  he  will  be  less  open  to  temptation.  History, 
biography,  poetry,  light  literature,  are  all  open  to  him, 
and  will  supply  his  mind  with  that  mixed  diet  which 
best  nourishes  it.  History  places  him,  as  it  were,  on 
a  hill  from  which  he  can  look  backward,  and  hence 
can,  in  some  measure,  forecast  the  future  as  he  looks 
beyond  the  surface  movements  of  the  time  to  the 
great  springs  of  human  action.  It  is,  in  short,  "  Philo- 
sophy taught  by  example."  The  essayists  will  show 
him  a  terseness  and  clearness  of  diction  clothing 
thoughts  fresh  and  original.  In  the  lives  of  the  great 
who  have  been  also  good,  he  can  trace  how  they 
have  been  disciplined  and  taught,  what  influences 
have  moulded  them,  and  what  temptations  they  have 
overcome.    We  thus  comprehend  what  others  have  en- 
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dured  in  order  to  succeed, — how  they  have  had  the  same 
trials  as  ourselves,  and  how  they  learned  to  conquer 
them,  and  how  a  successful  life  is  not  the  product  of 
chance,  but  of  well-directed  effort,  and  of  manly  endur- 
ance and  courage  and  earnest  labour.  While  a  man  is 
with  us,  these  sources  of  his  influence  and  success  are 
often  not  recognised, — we  are  hardly  conscious  of  the 
space  he  filled, — but  when  we  read  the  private  records 
of  his  daily  life,  his  sore  discipline  and  careful  prepara- 
tion for  the  opportunity  long  waited  for,  but  at  last 
seized,  then  the  explanation  of  his  remarkable  career  is 
at  once  had. 

In  our  Poets  and  Novelists  we  find  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  the  heart  set  before  us,  not  always  as  we 
recognise  them  in  the  transactions  of  matter-of-fact  life, 
but  with  a  truth  and  a  fervour  which  lead  us  into  a 
purer  atmosphere,  and  lighten  the  burden  of  that  sore 
labour  by  which  man  is  tried.  Such  pursuits  give  a 
grace  to  life,  and  render  "  distraction  from  labour 
beautiful,  and  not  only  beautiful  but  beneficent." 

Gentlemen,  I  know  not  what  motive  or  circumstance 
may  have  caused  you  to  select  Medicine  as  your  future 
profession,  but  I  would  fail  to  express  my  sincere  con- 
viction did  I  not  say  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks  and 
difficulties,  I  know  of  no  better  choice  you  could  make, 
if  your  decision  be  not  the  result  of  idle  caprice  or 
passive  fancy.  You  have,  however,  assumed  the  yoke 
of  a  hard  task-master,  who  requites  no  half-hearted 
service.  Most  men,  I  take  it,  enter  upon  the  study 
without  much  consideration.  It  seems  to  oiTer  "a  eood 
opening,"  or  some  apparent  accident  has  determined 


the  selection.  It  is  thus,  I  suspect,  that  we  must 
account  for  the  want  of  enthusiasm  which  retards  the 
progress  of  so  many.  The  early  studies  repel  some 
who  look  for  the  gilding  alone,  while  the  irksomeness 
of  other  parts  of  the  curriculum.,  and  the  apparent 
confusion  which  attends  the  study  of  so  many  details, 
damp  the  ardour  of  others.  But  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that,  if  you  only  persevere,  these  drawbacks  will 
disappear,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  that  in  the 
pursuit  which  will  gratify  every  taste,  engross'  every 
faculty,  and  prove  an  ever-increasing  source  of  gratifi- 
cation and  satisfaction.  No  study  is  so  many-sided, 
so  wide  in  its  range,  so  noble  in  its  aims,  so  fitted  to 
develop  all  that  is  best  in  our  natures,  and  thus,  in 
some  measure,  to  justify  the  designation  used  for  it  by 
the  renowned  Aretoeus  when  he  calls  it  "  the  art  of 
God."  To  pursue  it  aright  the  mind  must  be  well 
prepared.  It  must  be  trained  by  previous  culture.  I 
fear  that  a  grievous  error  is  too  often  made  by  Medical 
Students  in  not  acquiring  a  fit  preparation  for  the 
special  study  before  them.  It  is  true  that  great 
advances  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  scope  of  our  Medical  Studies,  but  I  humbly 
think  that  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
Many  of  our  Students  are  incapable  of  duly  compre- 
hending much  that  is  brought  before  them,  from 
ignorance  of  the  mere  elements  of  such  subjects  as 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Mental  Philosophy.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  acquire  these  during  the  too  scanty 
period  set  apart  for  professional  subjects,  even  if  it  were 
not  requisite  that  their  acquisition  should  precede  the 
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Medical  course ;  and  in  this  way  both  Teacher  and 
Student  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  during  the 
whole  curriculum.  It  is  from  such  considerations  that 
I  have  long  thought  some  arrangement  very  desirable 
by  which  the  Students  of  this  Faculty  should,  by  com- 
pulsion, pass  a  year  of  training  in  such  subjects  as 
elementary  Mathematics  and  Physics,  together  with 
Logic ;  and  that,  perhaps,  Chemistry  and  Botany 
should  be  removed  from  the  professional  course,  and 
studied  before  the  strictly  medical  subjects  are  entered 
upon,  in  this  way  giving  more  time  for  the  practical 
departments  to  be  mastered.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  man,  however  great  his  talents  and 
application  may  be,  can  attain  to  a  competent  acquain- 
tance with  practical  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  short 
time  devoted  to  clinical  observation  under  the  present 
regulations.  If  a  man  learns  in  the  time  to  do  no 
harm,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  him.  There 
are  so  many  subjects  claiming  his  attention  and  oc- 
cupying his  mind, — so  many  classes  and  examinations, — 
that  time  and  freedom  do  not  exist  for  quiet  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  ex- 
perience which  should  be  gained  under  a  guide  in  the 
Hospital  wards  has  in  greatest  measure  to  be  sought 
out  after  a  man  has  settled  in  practice,  to  the  manifest 
detrim.ent  of  his  patients,  and  loss  and  anxiety  to  him- 
self If  Chemistry  and  Botany — both  studies  essential 
to  proper  Medical  education  and  culture — were  mas- 
tered before  the  strictly  Medical  subjects  were  begun, 
this  difficulty  would  be  in  some  measure  overcome, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  arranged  I  see  nothing  for  it  but 
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to  extend  the  Medical  course  to  six  years.  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  very  great  hesitation  and  deference  that  I 
venture  to  express  this  opinion,  as  I  have  no  manner 
of  right  to  assume  any  authority  on  such  subjects. 

It  is  conceded  that  an  acquaintance  with  those 
modern  languages  which  are  in  our  day  so  generally 
taught,  and  in  which  so  many  important  Medical 
works  are  written,  is  requisite  to  medical  men,  and 
also,  that  a  certain  familiarity  with  the  ancient  languages, 
in  which  are  expressed  the  noble  thoughts  of  so"me  of 
the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  known,  is  necessary 
to  those  who  would  enter  what  is  a  liberal,  if  it  cannot 
still  be  termed,  a  learned  profession.  The  claims  of 
Natural  Science  and  of  Mathematics  to  be  considered 
as  most  precious  preliminary  training  for  the  medical 
student,  have  been  strongly  and  most  justly  advanced. 
I  do  not  wish,  at  present,  further  to  allude  to  them,  but 
would  rather  speak  of  the  good  to  be  got  from  Logic, 
MetajDhysics,  and  Ethics,  by  all,  and  notably  by  those 
who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  medical  pursuits,  in 
which  careful  observation  and  truthful  deduction  are  so 
important.  The  close  union  which  subsisted  in  the 
olden  time  between  Medicine  and  Philosophy  is  evi- 
denced by  the  aphorism  of  Aristotle,  "  the  philosopher 
should  end  in  medicine,  and  the  physician  commence 
with  philosophy."  In  truth,  "  the  history  of  medicine 
is  an  important  part  of  that  of  philosophy."  How 
many  grievous  disappointments,  how  much  aimless  and 
useless  beating  of  the  air,  would  be  spared  our  profession 
if  that  clearness  of  mental  perception  and  accuracy  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  are  best  attained  by 
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metaphysical  studies,  were  more  general  in  our  ranks  ' 
What  studies  can  yield  more  important  results  than 
those  which  treat  like  Loo-ic  of  the  laws  of  thouo-ht,  or 
like  Ethics  of  the  laws  which  govern  our  actions  as 
moral  accents. 

Philosophy  has  been  termed  "  the  medicine  of  souls," 
and  medicine  "  the  philosophy  of  bodies."  Philosophy 
teaches  us  the  greatest  of  all  lessons — to  know  our- 
selves. It  so  exercises  the  mental  faculties  as  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  them,  and  in  this  way  most  surely 
prepares  us  for  the  reception  and  employment  of  all  other 
knowledge,  and  thus  to  educate  ourselves.  We  are  very 
apt  to  cultivate  alone  those  acquirements  which  "  tell  " 
in  the  race  of  life,  which  we  can  barter  for  bread,  and 
forget  that  education  of  the  inner  and  higher  elements 
which  more  immediately  bear  on  the  man  himself  in 
this  life  and  that  to  come.  In  this  utilitarian  a^e  mere 
mental  calisthenics  are  little  honoured,  and  receive  but 
scanty  encouragement,  as  they  are  hardly  considered  as 
among  the  "  useful "  arts  in  that  narrow  view  of  man's 
duties  and  privileges  which  so  much  prevails  ;  but  in  a 
truer  and  higher  sense  Metaphysics  occupies  the  most 
honoured  place,  and  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  physical  sciences,  mental  science  is  especially  im- 
portant as  a  corrective  to  what  may  be  a  serious  danger. 
A  man  may  acquire  a  mass  of  facts  and  yet  mentally 
be  an  idiot ;  for  "  the  intellect  is  perfected  not  by 
knowledge  but  by  activity."  It  is  not  the  facts 
which  cujtivate  the  mind,  but  the  mental  exercise  re- 
garding these  facts.  To  gain  scientific  knowledge  we 
must  do  more  than  learn  truths, — we  must  analyse  the 
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facts  discovered,  we  must  test  them  by  experiment  if 
necessary,  and  then  only  can  we  proceed  to  what  so 
few  can  perform,  viz. :  generahze;  or  draw  generally 
applicable  rules  from  these  facts.  This  last  step  is  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  one  than  mere  observation. 

Again,  mental  philosophy  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes 
to  that  materialism  which  medical  studies  have  been  so 
often  blamed  for  producing.  It  leads  us  to  scrutinize  our 
own  inner  beingf,  and  to  recoraise  there  a  somethino' 
independent  of  organism  or  any  play  of  external  forces, 
— a  something  which  "  owes  no  homage  to  the  sun," 
and  which  is  beyond  nature,  by  which  we  can  subdue 
her,  and  make  even  her  destructive  forces,  when  we  com- 
prehend them,  serve  our  lightest  need.  It  shows  us 
deep  down  in  our  hearts  a  divine  image, — a  faith  and 
wonder  which  give  us  a  conception  of  God  and  the- 
ology, for  if,  as  Jacobi  puts  it,  "  Nature  conceals  God," 
and  tells  us  only  of  fate,  so  too  ''man  reveals  Him  "  by 
the  intelligence  and  living  faith  which  are  within  him, 
and  thus  it  is  that  truly  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
us."  Men  may  in  their  ignorance  despise  mental — pure 
mental — studies  ;  but  these  studies  have  been  the  pro- 
ducers of  nearly  all  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries 
in  which  the  world  glories.  It  is  by  such  cultivation  that 
all  personal  and  national  liberty  is  secured.  It  is  only 
the  man  of  mind  (as  we  put  it)  who  is  independent  of 
mere  opinion  and  ridicule,  and  has  courage  to  do  the 
right,  and  it  is  really  mental  training  alone  which  es- 
tablishes civilization  in  communities.  In  short,  to  use 
the  aphorism  of  Socrates,  "the  mind  is  man." 

Even  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  medical 
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literature  and  practice  shows  how  slender  is  the  logical 
training  acquired  by  the  mass  of  the  profession.  Careless 
or  defective  induction  and  unwarranted  deductions 
abound.  Hypothesis  usurps  the  place  of  observation 
and  experiment  ("  They  see  what  they  Avish  to  see, 
and  what  they  expect  they  find "),  and  thus  blind 
men  too  often  lead  the  blind.  It  is  in  a  Qrreat 
measure  to  the  reaction  which  follows  constant  disap- 
pointment regarding  vaunted  remedies  that  I  believe 
the  wide-spread  distrust  in  drugs,  so  prevalent  in  our 
day,  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  that  "expectancy"  (which 
has  been  wittily  termed  "  a  meditation  on  death  ")  has 
become  the  sum  of  practice.  It  is  also  to  that  lack  of 
training  to  which  I  have  referred  that  I  humbly  think 
most  of  the  darkest  shades  in  our  professional  history 
are  due.  The  foolish  dreams,  the  revolutions  of 
opinion,  the  blind  prejudices  and  fancies,  and  the 
wavering,  halting  progress  which  blur  the  pages  of  our 
history,  together  with  those  contradictory  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  same  facts  by  different  men,  and  pro- 
claimed too  often  with  a  rancour  which  has  shaken 
public  confidence  and  respect,  can,  I  think,  be  traced  to 
the  same  source.  From  all  this  confusion  the  only 
escape  is  by  a  more  careful  mental  training  of  aspirants 
to  the  medical  profession.  So,  too,  I  would  add,  that 
for  the  prosecution  of  that  large  and  profitable  depart- 
ment of  medicine  which  is  designated  Psychological, 
a  knowledore  of  the  laws  of  mind  is  essential.  Without 
a  comprehension  of  the  sound  intellect  we  cannot  be 
so  capable  of  ministering  to  the  mind  diseased. 

It  needs  but  little  consideration  to  see  that  Medicine, 
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in  its  widest  sense,  is  perliaps  the  most  difficult  of 
studies.  It  occupies  itself  with  the  most  abstruse  of 
all  problems,  life  and  organisation.  The  foundation  of 
all  its  investigations — life — is,  and  ever  will  be,  a  pro- 
found mystery.  It  is  the  undiscoverable  secret  of  God. 
Immeasurable,  imponderable,  invisible,  yet  so  potent 
and  all-pervading!  We  recognise  and  have  to  study 
its  evolution,  influence,  and  results,  in  a  thousand  forms. 
We  trust  to  it,  with  confidence,  to  resist  disease  and 
bodily  decay,  and  also  to  repair  and  restore.  We  feel 
it  within  us,  giving  play  to  our  functions,  flashing  along 
the  nerves,  moving  our  pulses,  and  firing  our  brain. 
We  see  it  filling  the  earth  with  energy,  and  giving 
power  to  man's  intelligence  to  "  feel  from  star  to  star ;" 
and  yet,  with  all  our  research,  we  know  not  whence  it 
comes  or  whither  it  goeth.  With  it  our  bodies  grow, 
and  are  sustained  in  beauty  and  vigour  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  various  elements  fitted  to  be  worked  up  into 
our  many  diverse  structures.  Each  texture,  in  virtue  of 
the  selective  power  which  this  mysterious  "something" 
imparts,  taking  only  what  its  own  individual  need 
requires.  Wi^k  it,  the  elements  do  not  prevail  against 
us.  The  cruellest  mutilations  are  overcome,  and  the 
body  survives  even  the  follies  and  wickednesses  of 
its  possessor.  Witho^U  it,  we  are  less  enduring  than 
the  clods  and  stones  beneath  our  feet. 

Now,  all  this — and  how  complicated  and  varied  a 
history  does  this  imply — we  doctors  have  to  study,  and 
to  understand,  as  far  as  it  can  be  comprehended ;  and 
yet,  in  what  I  have  said,  I  have  only  alluded  to  the 
problem  as  a  whole.    There  is  much,  very  much,  more 
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implied.  Each  organ  and  tissue,  you  will  by-and-bye 
learn,  has  a  life  of  its  own,  its  own  special  modes  of 
nutrition,  of  decay,  and  of  recovery.  This,  we  must 
also  study,  both  as  regards  their  source  and  their 
effects.  Then,  to  exercise  our  I'ble  aright,  to  be  able 
to  control  and  guide,  so  as  to  retain  or  restore  health, 
we  must  learn  how  to  regulate  the  endless  influences, 
normal  and  morbid,  which  emanate  from  the  mind,  and 
affect  the  play  of  the  bodily  functions.  We  must  be 
able  to  estimate  the  effects  of  social  surroundings,  of 
hereditary  bias,  and  external  forces.  Every  element 
in  the  inorgfanic  world  around  us  has  a  more  or  less 
palpable  influence  on  our  organism.  The  soil  beneath 
our  feet,  the  light  and  air,  the  vegetation  on  mountain 
and  plain,  the  seas  and  rivers,  the  heat  and  moisture, 
the  very  clouds  and  electricity,  have  a  greater  or  less 
effect  on  the  health,  and  on  the  life  of  him  who,  though 
proclaiming  himself  "  the  Lord  of  creation,"  and  having 
that  within  him  "  which  was  before  the  elements," 
must  still,  in  some  measure,  bow  to  the  same  influences, 
which  act  on  the  tiniest  dew-drop,  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant leaf  of  the  forest. 

This  being  so,  may  I  not  fitly  add  an  appeal  for  en- 
thusiastic diligence,  when  such  an  endless  and  exhaust- 
less  study  is  before  you  And  may  I  not  also  plead 
for  a  becoming  reverence  for  that  body,  even  when 
dead,  which  is  the  arena  of  so  curious  and  mysterious 
a  drama.  We  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  respect  we  owe 
to  those  frail  tenements  of  the  departed  spirit  which 
are  given  to  us  for  our  use  in  instruction.  Always  re- 
member, that  these  poor,  dead,  senseless  remains  were 
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once  the  abode  of  immortal  souls,  and  that  they  demand 
our  regard  the  more  because  it  was  from  their  unpro- 
tected and  friendless  poverty  that  they  have  been 
consio^ned  to  us  for  our  use. 

But  to  proceed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  study  which 
touches  upon  and  is  more  powerfully  influenced  by  all 
the  collateral  sciences  than  Medicine.  This  fact,  while 
it  enhances  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  pursuit  as 
a  study,  augments  the  difficulty  of  adequately  pre- 
paring for  its  practice.  All  the  Natural  Sciences  have 
received  most  ardent  cultivators  from  the  ranks  of 
Medicine,  and  it  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  that  men 
who  have  begun  their  career  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming Physicians  have  left  the  main  road  to  follow 
some  of  those  seductive  bye-ways  with  which  their 
Medical  Studies  have  to  some  extent  made  them  ac- 
quainted. This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  men  may  thus 
suit  their  special  tastes,  get  out  of  the  general  herd,  and 
follow  a  career  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  suited. 

From  their  earliest  years  men  are  students  of  Natural 
Science.  The  child  intuitively  investigates  the  proper- 
ties of  the  various  bodies  around  him,  and  from  the 
light  and  heat,  and  motion,  and  colour,  and  sounds 
which  delight  him,  gets  his  first  lesson  in  Physics.  In 
every  branch  of  Natural  Science,  "  that  great  book 
written  with  God's  finger,"  there  exists  a  boundless 
domain  for  study.  Natural  History  has  begun  to 
assert  her  legitimate  place  in  our  schools,  as  a  pursuit  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  Medical  Student  ;  and 
from  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Zoology,  Hygiene  and  Social  Science,  plentiful 
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harvests  are  to  be  gleaned.  All  of  them,  when  rightly 
pursued,  are  capable  of  imparting  that  best  portion  of 
education,  the  proper  adjustment  of  judgment,  and  the 
appreciation  of  evidence  which  all  men  require,  and 
which,  unfortunately,  is  so  wanting  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  public  (and  not  always  alone  in  what  is  esteemed  its 
least  cultivated  portion),  and  from  a  lack  of  which  arises 
those  lamentable  exhibitions  of  credulity  which  culminate 
in  such  frauds  as  Spiritualism,  Mesmerism,  Electro- 
Biology,  and  all  manner  of  quackery. 

Finally,  I  would  shortly  add,  that  whatever  may  be 
your  intended  career,  the  great  elements  of  success  are 
energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  a  correct  judgment.  Nowhere  else  than 
here,  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  could  one  find  a 
greater  example  of  what  such  qualities  can  produce,  inas- 
much as  we  possess  the  Museum  collected  by  the  aston- 
ishing industry  of  William  Hunter,  who  has  left  this  modest 
record  of  himself — "  My  talent  from  nature  was  small,  but 
by  application  and  perseverance  it  has  grown  to  be  con- 
siderable." As  a  Student  and  a  Graduate  of  this 
University  he  attained  an  eminence  never  surpassed, 
and  with  his  hardly  less  remarkable  brother  (for  I  think 
it  is  now  allowed  that  of  the  "  twins  in  Science, 
William  was  the  first  born  "),  he  achieved  the  most  ex- 
traordinary renown  by  his  steadfast  never-tiring  labour, 
and  honesty  of  purpose.  From  his  career  we  can  see  that 
it  is  not  genius  which  guides  and  regulates  aftairs,  but 
the  knowledge  which  springs  from  the  good  use  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  energy  and  sagacity  which  know  how  to 
employ  it.  Few  men  have  genius — that  power  which  we 
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so  admire  when  it  is  found  ;  which  out  of  darkness  and 
chaos  brings  light  and  order, — but  we  all  can  acquire 
such  constancy  of  purpose,  and  use  such  gifts  as  we  have 
been  endowed  with  as  to  make  our  own  history  eventful. 
In  the  Medical  profession  you  can  always  command  a 
useful  and  honourable  position  ;  and  in  the  daily  round 
of  your  work,  in  small  unrecorded  acts  of  sympathy, 
and  kindness,  and  aid,  you  will  have  endless  oppor- 
tunities of  ennobling  your  life  when,  as  Bacon  puts  it, 
"God  and  the  Angels  may  be  alone  the  Spectators." 

But  to  all  I  have  said  regarding  Mental  Study,  it  is 
riofht  I  should  add  that  fittincr  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment  should  be  therewith  conjoined.  The  mind  can 
never  be  vigorous  unless  it  is  encased  and  served  by  a 
healthy  body.  The  reaction  of  the  one  on  the  other  is 
too  rapid,  and  sure  to  escape  attention.  It  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourselves  and  your  friends  to  care  for  your 
health,  and  not  acquire  such  a  burden  as  a  diseased  or 
weakened  body.  Great  watchfulness  in  this  respect  is 
especially  requisite  in  youth  before  the  functions  have 
reached  maturity.  There  is  no  antagonism  between 
amusement  and  study.  They,  on  the  contrary,  most 
surely  aid  and  supplement  one  another.  Athletic 
exercises  not  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  so 
indirectly  promote  mental  growth  and  vigour,  but  they 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
character,  by  imparting"  self-reliance,  self-command,  love 
of  fair  play,  and  courage.  The  harm  which  sport  is 
apt  to  inflict  is  when  it  is  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of 
those  higher  and  more  important  pursuits  which  are  the 
especial  objects  of  your  presence  here. 
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One  word  more  and  I  have  done.  In  your  dealings 
with  one  another  be  gentlemen,  in  the  true  significance 
of  the  term.  Be  kind  and  considerate  in  all  your 
dealings.  It  is  thus  that  you  will  most  surely  bind 
other  hearts  to  you  and  cement  those  friendships  which 
are  the  charms  of  life.  There  is  no  talisman  like  the 
golden  rule  of  mutual  forbearance  and  honest  help. 
The  true  gentleman  is  he  who,  from  self-respect,  has 
most  sensitive  regard  for  the  feelings  and  even  the 
weaknesses  of  others, — who  cannot  do  a  rude  thing 
because  it  is  revolting  to  his  own  nature.  Fine  clothes 
do  not  make  the  distinction,  nor  yet  manners, — though 
they  have  been  well  termed  "the  shadow  of  the  vir- 
tues,"— nor  yet  birth  or  address,  but  the  truthfulness, 
simplicity,  temperance,  courage,  politeness,  and  honesty 
of  a  good  heart,  which  finds  a  response  in  all  with  whom 
it  comes  into  contact,  and  which  is  recognised  and 
bowed  down  to  even  by  those  who  themselves  possess 
the  least  of  it.  It  is  such  a  character  which  the  Psalmist 
pourtrays  when  he  speaks  of  the  man  who  "  walketh 
uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
truth  in  his  heart."  "A  handful  of  good  life,"  says 
George  Herbert,  "is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning;"  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  puts  it  truly  in  saying,  "we  shall  never 
learn  to  feel  and  respect  our  real  calling  and  destiny 
unless  we  have  taught  ourselves  to  consider  everything 
as  moonshine  compared  with  the  education  of  the 
heart."  "  If  a  young  man  about  to  commence  life 
were  to  ask  me,"  says  the  famous  Baron  Stockmar,  a 
member  of  our  own  profession,  who  rose  to  the  most 

distinguished  eminence   by  his  talents  and  virtues, 
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"  what  was  the  highest  good  after  which  man  should 
strive,  I  could  only  say  love  and  friendship.  Did 
he  ask  me  what  was  the  most  invaluable  possession  of 
an  individual,  I  would  answer,  consciousness  of  having 
loved  and  sought  after  truth,  to  have  desired  what  is 
good  for  the  sake  of  what  is  good.  All  the  rest  is 
either  empty  vanity  or  an  exhausted  dream." 

I  fear  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  patience. 
Some  further  points  which  I  should  gladly  touch 
upon  I  shall  retain  for  that  other  address  I  am  per- 
mitted to  make  to  the  Graduates  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  I  conclude,  while  wishing  you  every  comfort 
and  success  in  your  work  during  the  coming  session,  by 
reminding  you  of  a  passage  in  Plato,  in  which  he  says, 
"  Some  men  think  that  the  gratification  of  curiosity  is 
the  end  of  knowledge,  some  a  love  of  fame,  some  the 
pleasure  of  dispute,  some  the  necessity  of  supporting 
themselves  ;  but  the  real  use  of  all  knowledge  is  this — 
that  we  should  dedicate  that  reason  which  was  given 
us  by  God  to  the  use  and  advantage  of  man." 

All  our  labour  and  all  our  knowledge  will  benefit 
us  little  if  it  do  not  prepare  us  by  its  discipline  for  the 
long  march  beyond.  If  it  makes  us  better  men,  if  we 
reverently  consecrate  ourselves  and  our  work  to  noble 
objects,  and  fill  our  hearts  with  generous  motives  and 
high  resolves,  if  we  struggle  to  do  the  right,  then  alone 
we  can  stand  steadfast  amidst  the  weariness  and  disap- 
pointments of  the  fight  here,  and  rise  superior  to  the 
little  jealousies,  mean  actions,  sordid  impulses,  and  small 
petty  ways  of  the  world, — looking  beyond  the  dust  and 
darkness  and  confusion  and  failures  and  dread  partings 
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which  torture,  and  rend  the  heart,  and  seem  to  wither 
our  very  lives, — to  the  rest  and  peace  which  surround 
the  Great  Unchangeable  and  Everlasting,  and  be  con- 
tent to  wait,  following  humbly  the  example  of  those 
who  "through  faith  and  steadfast  endurance  inherit  the 
promises." 
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